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lations now so vastly complicated and important. His equipment for 
such a task is obvious and preeminent and his vigor and zeal unabated. 
There is no more serious impeachment of party government than that 
it excludes such a citizen from the service of his country, in a time of 
need, in helping to solve questions as to which he is perhaps the best 
informed American. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

The Economic Causes of War. By Achille Loria, of the University of 
Turin. Translated by John Leslie Garner. Chicago : Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. 1918. pp. 188. 

This work is a multum in parvo of historical erudition and eco- 
nomic insight. Its eminent author has put into one hundred and 
eighty-two pages a philosophy of war and peace based on history and 
the overwhelming object lesson of the present war. As he tells us, 
the occasions for international quarrels multiply with the relations 
which civilization creates and, as a part of this evolution, international 
law develops, treaties multiply and the incentives for disregarding 
both law and treaties increase in like proportion till wars result. All 
this is largely under the pressure of economic motives. Foreign trade 
has been one dominant factor from primitive times to the present 
day. It is both a source of wealth and a breeder of wars. Professor 
Loria distinguishes sources of wealth as "physiological" and "patho- 
logical" — the former being in evidence where wealth is acquired by 
production and the latter where it is gained by some form of ' ' grab, ' ' 
simple or complex. As population grows, the seizure of land becomes 
a prominent means of acquiring — and losing — wealth, though, as the 
author thinks, it may have been a less prominent one in actual history 
than it has been made to be in traditional assumptions. Opportunity 
for traffic has more often figured as the bone of contention. 

Professor Loria shows by examples that while international laws 
increase with material civilization, the motives for disregarding them 
grow also, and there is a perpetual struggle between that which re- 
strains from war and that which provokes it, and that wars are, ever 
and anon, occurring as the latter influences become the stronger. 
Commerce and the resulting motives for war, necessity for law, vio- 
lations of law, warfare — such is the series perpetually illustrated in 
the history of any long period. 

Science doubtless gains by reason of the fact that advocates of an 
important principle often run to over-statement, especially during 
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the period when the principle is making its way toward general recog- 
nition, and the value of the present little work is not lessened by such 
statements as the following: 

The Crusaders' sole motive was the increase of revenues of feudal 
lords at the expense of the revenues of Syrian and oriental lords ; 

The change in military art which took place in the early modern 
period was caused by the decline of the power of the feudal element 
as compared with that of the bourgeoisie ; 

Holland's struggle for independence against Spain was in reality 
simply a privateering war on the Spanish merchant marine and the 
Hispaiio-American colonial trade. The war of England against Na- 
poleon was merely a reaction against the Napoleonic conquests which 
threatened Britain's commerce; 

The Chinese war was undertaken to impede the progress of the 
United States. The Spanish war was merely the result of the decline 
in the profits of the American sugar manufacturers. The war in the 
Transvaal was the work of financiers and speculators in gold mines, 
who expected to reap great profits from a military adventure in 
South Africa, etc. 1 

In general, the work gives too much color to the belief that in mod- 
ern times wars are frequently, if not generally, brought about by finan- 
cial interests and, rather than otherwise, against the will of govern- 
ments and peoples. 

A passage in the work throws light on the basis of the so-called 
' ' Balance of Power ' ' — a subject which in current discussion is seldom 
treated with much intelligence. Even in the small compass of this 
volume there is enough to show that the comparative fighting strength 
of different nations or groups of nations is necessarily an element 
affecting the probability of maintaining peace. Among the merits of 
the work is to be counted its treatment of the relation between labor 
movements and warfare and its discussion both of the analogy and the 
marked difference between arbitration of labor disputes and arbitra- 
tion of international quarrels. Labor movements, which play so con- 
spicuous a part in all modern life, have much to do with international 
relations, and a democracy which connects itself in spirit and in prac- 
tice with labor movements is, in the main, a discourager of warfare. 
These principles are presented clearly and have as much illustration 
as the size of the work permits. 

John Bates Clark. 

i Page 60 et seq. The italics are mine. 



